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fee Do not fail to read the announcement of DR. HENRY | course, a number of intermediate forms may be made between each 
, [ ; ; | two of the types represented. 
_— — sige essa ee ee ee Strips folded into four segments of which two are longer will 
valuable information for kindergarteners, and for those who would syenich abundant material for similar exercises with other forms, as 
obtain an insight into the character, extent, and bearing of|indicated below: 


Froebel’s reform. 
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The Kindergarten Occupations in the School. 


BY W. N. H. 





THE INTERLACING Strip. ( Concluded.) 


The strips are placed horizontally, from right to lett, before 

the children. On the right end, they fold and crease a small piece, 

about half an inch long, inward; the remainder of the strip, they 

then fold and crease inward into four equal parts. The small half- 

inch piece on the right is then inserted in the folds of the left end ; 

and the whole appears as a mobile four-sided figure which may be 

made to assume, by dictation or otherwise, the shape of a variety . . 

of lozenges and of the square, in various positions, as indicated in] | 7- By folding a two or three-inch segment at each end of the 

the following diagram. strip inward we are enabled to use the strip in representing a variety 
of circular and elliptical arcs, which may be used in a number of in- 
teresting and instructive exercises. In the construction of the forms 
one of the straight segments at the ends of the strip, should be in- 
serted in the folds of the other in order to give the forms more firm- 
ness. We suggest a few exercises in the following cuts. 


Suitable numbers of these squares or lozenges, or squares and 
lozenges, may be arranged into crosses, stars, and other more or less 
symmetrical forms to be used in an endless variety of drawing ex- 
ercises. Little assistants may, too, with uncreased strips used as 
diagonals, divide the quadrilaterals into triangles, as shown by the 
dotted lines in the first three figures. 

6. The strips are folded and creased into four equal segments, 
and used in the construction and study of a variety of isosceles tri- 
angles and of the equilateral triangles, as follows : 


8. The strips are folded and creased obliquely so that the sides 
of the figures may be represented not by the edges but by the broad 
faces of the strips, as indicated in the following cut. A short end- 


‘ : piece is reversed for insertion into the folds of the other end, to give 
The lapping of the strips is shown in the bases of triangles. Of] firmness to the figures. 
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We trust that these hints on the use of the strips will suffice to | 


prove the great wealth of this occupation for purposes of instruction, 
and that they are ample enough to enable every teacher to prepare 
his course of procedure with them. In our next article we shall 
speak of the sticks. 
>t - > + 
(For the New Epucarion, ) 


Consequences of Excessive Intellectual Occupation. 


In an interesting monograph on this subject, Dr. Gustavus 
Muench attaches special importance to the consideration of the z- 
direct consequences, or “those influences which excessive intellectual 
strain or culture exercises upon the youthful organism as a whole, as 
well as upon the particular organs.” He says that the injurious 
consequences of our present mode of education and culture center 
in an exceedingly deficient respiration, by which the normal nutri- 
tion and growth of the body are hindered and health ruined. Re- 
ferring more particularly to higher schools, he complains that chil- 
dren pass from 6 to 7 hours daily in the school and give two hours 
to home-work ; so that for three-fourths of the day-time, the rapidly 
developing organism of the child is hindered in respiration, the most 
important function for living beings. 


has been so well established of late years, and which amounts to 
fully one-third of the pulmonary respiration. Small quadrupeds 
have been killed by filling the pores of their skin with collodion ; 
and observation shows that, in cases of scalding or burning, death 
results, if two-thirds of the skin have become useless. 

The first effect of the stay in school upon respiration is a di- 
minution in the frequency and fullness of the inspirations ; from 


this there results a diminution in the quantity of air taken into the | 


body; and from /Azs it follows that the effete air must linger in the 
body for a longer time. Cutaneous respiration is similarly affected ; 
for, in the first place, the inactivity of the body occasions a retarda- 
tion of the circulation of the blood and hence a decrease in the 
secretion of gases; at the same time, the layers of air surrounding 
the body are in a state of rest so that the secreted gases are not re- 
moved with sufficient rapidity. 

A second effect of this stay in school, he finds in the infection 
of the air in a locality where many persons breathe, an infection 
which is due not only to the carbonic acid and other gases exhaled, 
but also to the billions of small microscopic organisms that breed in 
such an atmosphere.. The next effect of this disturbance of respira- 
tion is a diminution of the blood-making processes, anaemia, and 
vitiation of the blood. . This anaemia is especially remarkable among 
women, one-half of whom are rendered unfit by it for one of the 
most important maternal duties, the nursing of their infants. This 
anaemia is complicated by a qualitative vitiation of the blood and 
consequent deficient nutrition of all the tissues, systems, and organs. 
There is a certain condition of dedility which designates the transi- 
tion from health to disease, a point at which it is still possible to turn 
back ; but if this point is passed, the youthful organism 1s doomed 
to ruin, to incurable disease. Scrofula and consumption have been 
fully recognized as results of these evils, and, probably many other 
diseases that overtake men in later years, were planted in early youth. 

The fact that deficient respiration results in scrofula and con- 
sumption is corroborated by the direful effects of dark, damp, ill- 
ventilated dwellings upon the poor; by the experience collected in 
barracks,, prisons, and tenement-houses, Other animals, too, are 
similarly affected by deficient respiration. Monkeys die from pul- 


monary consumption, if they are wintered in close quarters, but sur- 


thousands of silk-worms, raised in heated rooms, disappeard rapidly 
when the raising of silk-worms was transferred to the open air, 

But the inactivity of the muscles has other pernicious iufluen. 
ces upon the abdomen, causing a variety of obstructions with at. 
tendant troubles in the digestive organs. This may, through the 
mediation of the sympathetic nerve, react injuriously upon the brain 
and its activity. In this connection, the author condemns especially 
the practice of resuming instruction immediately after a meal, and 
declares it a sin against the health of our children to give them only 
an hour’s recess at dinner-time. 

Among the remedies proposed by the author, the principal ones 
are the reduction of school-time, the reduction of home-lessons, and 


abundance of physical exercise in the open air. H. 
sencilla tintin ze aacachab 





(ler the NEw EpucartioNn. ) 
Work as an Educational Factor. 
BY ELIZABETH B. REED. 


Whoever has read “Dombey and Son” will remember the ac. 
count of little Paul’s schooling at Dr. Blimber’s establishment. 

The delicate child of six years, taken into that intellectual hot. 
bed and there left to sprout up through an English curriculum, is 
not, perhaps, as isolated a case of cramming as might appear, 

This was the state of mind in which his studies left him afte 
his first day’s struggle with them: “Now Dombey,” said Miss Blim. 
ber, how have you got on with those books ?” They compriseda 
little English, and a deai of Latn—names of things, declensions 
of adjectives and substantives, exerc:ses thereon, and rules—a trifle 
of orthography, a glance at ancient, and a wink or two at modem 
history, a few tables, two or three weights and measures, and a little 





This refers not only to pul- | 
monary, but also to cutaneous respiration, whose great importance | 


general information. When poor Paul hadspelled out number two, 
he found he had noidea of number one: fragments of which after. 
ward obtruded themselves into number three, which slided into nur- 
ber four, which engrafted itself on number two. 

So that, whether twenty Romuluses made one Remus, or Ait 


Briton, or three times four was /aurus—a bull, were open questions 
with him. 

There can be no doubt that even to-day many children have 
to undergo similar experiences. ‘Our children must be educated,” 
is the cry, and then we grope helplessly around and put them into 
schools of the Biimber stamp, forgetting that by what we give them 
under the name education we stunt or develop*their faculties once 
and forever. If education meant only the acquisition of book-learn- 
ing and did not affect the whole nature of the child, then perhaps, 
the evil effect of absorbing book-knowledge without time for reflec- 
tion would not be so lasting ; but when we consider that whatever 
makes an impression on a child is an educational factor whether a 
book, a tone, or a gesture, can we be too careful what these impres- 
sions shall be, too jealous in guarding children from contact with the 
world. 
The kindergarten proposes to take the tender slip of humanity 
at the out-set of his schooling and to provide suitable amusement for 
his ever-varying moods, toys for his eager curiosity, and, above all, 
work for his willing hands, in order to place him at length tn 2 con- 
dition to receive book-knowledge at a proper age, without fear of its 
imposing on his impressionable mind, since by this previous course 
of education he will not be satisfied tu receive off hand what he 
cannot investigate for himself. 

The salvation of a race lies in its work ; and what can be more 
in accordance with child-life than active employment ? 

Perhaps, if our.calvinistic fore-fathers had turned the restless- 
ness of children towards instructive occupation instead of repressing 
it, there would have been no occasion for the saying, “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.” Idleness, either the result 
of inclination or of circumstances, would be of rare occurrence, 
children were educated in the kindergarten ; for the love of work, 
inherent in every child, would be encouraged and fostered in the 
highest degree. This teaching shows a child that even his first 1m- 
perfect eftorts put him on the road to the accomplishment of greater 








vive in airy cages. The muscardine,a disease which destroyed 


results; here he feels an increase of power with each new attempt 
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and, having once gained the ability to work continuously or to. some 
urpose, he is prepared for industry in later years. 
All manifestations of Nature flow into the mind and soul and 
jeave an impression upon them; and these impressions ebb from 
the brain in the form of work. All that we give to the world as 
invention or in the shape of work has first been received into the 
soul through sights and sounds from the outer world. It is only the 
inevitable law of compensation that whatever is received in one 
form, is returned in another. 
A child’s attempt at any kind of work he regards as a “‘make 
believe,” but what a step on the road to Art! What a field it opens 
to him if rightly followed out! 
The artist’s production is only a “make believe” on a larger 
scale; yet how much he learns in the working out of his thoughts! 
—what delight, what elevation of soul he culls from the world of 
beatfty it reveals to his senses !—who shall estimate the value of 
these things. 
The kindergarten will bring about the union of the artist and 

the artisan in the same person as surely as its does anything ; it will 
inculcate the love of work by showing its dignity, Again, asin the 
days when the most beautiful productions of art were born, the 
sculptor will chisel his statue; the potter will be the designer of his 
vase as well as its fashioner ; the portrait-painter will be able to paint 
an historical scene, a landscape, or a fresco: in short, when each 
artist shall not only excel in his chosen branch of art but be skillful 
in a fair degree in others, then and then only shall we have true ar- 
tists who will feel that in performing the manual work of their pro- 
fessions they are not lowering themselves but elevating art. Patron- 
age is not what art needs, but honor. 
How many with rich imaginations lack the ability to work out 
their fancies, because their hands totally unaccustomed to labor, 
lack the skill which early training would have given them with ease ! 
The world is a loser by this neglect in education. On the other 
hand, how many dextrous in various handicrafts, have never had 
their imaginations cultivated and have been vaguely conscious of a 
life-long lack in this particular! Let the imagination and skill to pro- 
duce go hand in hand toward perfection ! 


Can any one in a kindergarten observe the assistance given by 
the children to each other in their work, the generosity displayed, 
the vivacity called out, the patience, cheerfulness and justice exer- 
cised in the various occupations,—and doubt that work which de- 
veloped all these qualities is a great educational aid? The sociability 
and good feeling promoted by manual occupations is not to be ig- 
nored in the education of children, if no higher benefits are derived 
from it. By work the child is led to feel that he is a small wheel in 
the great machinery of life, needed in its proper place and without 
whose cheerful working, the whole universe loses so much harmony. 


A child whose knowledge has been derived through his own 
perception, is not to be easily confused when questioned with regard 
to them, for what he knows, he feels sure of, because he can rely on 
his senses which have told him certain facts. Visible demonstration 
§ the most conclusive. 

_ What way is open to the feeble-minded to express their wander- 
Ing confused thoughts but through work, a wholesome stimulant 
to their minds and a delight to their limited capacities ? Through 
work all their dimmed faculties are aroused and strengthened. 
It is by handling objects, by dwelling on their form and appear- 
ance, by noticing their uses and properties and, more than all, by 
working with them, that idiots are to be educated. 

_ We can hardly dispense with work as a means of educating the 

ind, since much of their knowledge is gained through their hands, 
and nearly all amusement comes to them in the same way. 


Louis Videl, the blind sculptor, furnishes a remarkable instance 
of the power of manual dexterity to supply the want of eyes, which 
he lost at an early age by paralysis. He has exhibited master- 
Pieces of art for more than twenty years, animals being his favorite 
subjects. He attained the great perfection which his works display, 
by careful examination with his hands of living subjects and works 
of art, and so filled his mind with their forms as to be able to 


The history of nations shows in a hundred instances that 
manual labor preceded intellectual culture, when it has proved of 
immense value, developing unsuspected virtues, will, and energy. 

How many of our greatest statesmen and writers, in early life 
followed the plough or handled the axe or the trowel! For want of 
proper exercise in early life, how many talents remain undeveloped 
In us! 

Through labor the world has become a great work-shop throb- 
bing with the mental and physical activities of thousands whose 
genius and inventions charm and help us daily. 

“He who teaches not his son a trade, teaches him to steal,” is 
an old Jewish maxim which we should do well to heed in our age— 
an age, which demands of each successive generation greater learn- 
ing, more acuteness and ability in statesman-ship, greater knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, and finally greater skill in handicrafts : 
since by the growing competition in trades and professions, one must 
needs be able to turn his hand to more than one occupation, if he 
would make a living. 

It has been said that, if every person in the world worked but 
three hours each day, that would suffice to maintain the whole 
human race; and then with the remainder of the working hours 
devoted to culture, what heights might we not attain ! 

Work connected with schools for the purpose of giving manual 
dexterity is no Utopian dream, but an accomplished fact: in Eng- 
land and on the Continent its practicability and value have been 
thoroughly tested: and work-schools have been established in many 
places. Our own country has not been so eager in this movement 
as was to be hoped; though wherever started, they have done well. 
Every normal child likes to help in the works he saw going on 
around him: this desire is of itself sufficient reason why manual 
work should form a part of the education of children. 

Our legislatures fail to check crime in not providing education 
for the youngest children of the lower classes: they do not recognize 
the child as needing schooling until it has reached the age of six 
years, and then he goes to school or not, as the case may be: how 
a child of the poor has spent these precious years in the schooling 
of the street, a half-hour’s observation of any so-called “hoodlum’’ 
will tell you. Yet this fierce uneducated creature will some day 
help tod make laws for the honest, sober, and cultivated. We fine, 
imprison, and execute the criminals, but do nothing to prevent the 
criminal’s child from following in the foot-steps of his father, be- 
cause he is not cared for early enough. The public school is the 
best thing we have to give him, but for the shert time he remains in 
one, the good he derives, is at best a thin varnish easily broken 
through by his volcanic passions. For this fearful procession on the 
downward road, from the hoary-headed felon to the lisping child we 
have no check, no barrier to oppos2 except educatioa. 

Place the kindergarten at the beginning of every child’s life: 
supplement it with the work-shop and the public school, and see if 
this plan will not, in the end, replace the vagabonds and villains by 
honest law-abiding citizens. ‘Take children when they first show, 
in the dawn of their sympathies and activities, a desire to be useful, 
and educate them by means of work to the highest freedom. This 
will be an achievement worthy of all time—a true following in the 
way of the Master who has said: “My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” 





+> +4 


— Tue child learns more by his fourth year, than the philoso- 
pher at any subsequent period of his life ; he learns to fix an intel- 
ligible sign to every outward object and inward emotion, by a gentle 
impulse imparted by his lips to the air.—Z. Everett. 
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— Ipeas before words; principles before rules; the judgment 


before the memory ; incidental information before systematic ; read- 
ing before spelling ; the sounds of the letters before their names ; and 
on the whole, nature before art, 
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— CLEARNESS of ideas must be cultivated by exercising the in- 
tuition, and the pupil must be educated to independent activity in 





produce them first in clay and afterward in marble. 





the use of his own understanding.— Seneca. 
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THE BEE. 





“‘Honey-bee, honey-bee, why do you hum ?””— 
“I am so happy, summer has come. 


«Summer and sunshine dearly I love; 
Bright flowers around me, oright skies above. 


‘‘Here-away, there-away, onward I haste, 
Resting a moment the blossoms to taste. 


‘‘Here-away, there-away, ever I fly; 
I never loiter, no sluggard am I. 


‘Toiling and working, while summer is sunny, 
To lay up for winter a store of sweet honey.”? — 


“Fly away, honey-bee, home to your hive, 
You are so busy, I know you will thrive.” 


a, ee 
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— Miss PeaBopy writes concerning the spring meeting of the 
A. F. U.: 

“Will you put into the March number of the New Epucation, 
that the meeting of the American Froebel Union is to be at the 
chapel of the Church of the Incarnation, Madison Avenue, New 
York, at 10 o’clock on Wednesday, March 31st, to continue three 
days; that Dr. Barnard will preside, and papers and speeches are 
to be expected from Wm. T. Harris of St. Louis, Rev, R. H. New- 
ton of New York, Felix Adler of New York, M. A. Newell of Bal- 
timore, and other distinguished persons.” 


—->—> 


— WISCONSIN TO THE Front! On the 25th of February, the 
Board of Regents of the State Normal Schools, in a vote of 6 to 3, 
adopted the subjoined resolution, establishing a kindergarten in con- 
nection with one of the Normal Schools. We have reasons to sup- 
pose that Oshkosh will be selected. Mr. Albee, the principal of 
the Oshkosh Normal, has for years been a warm advocate of the 
kindergarten, and -we feel assured that under his direction the move- 
ment will thrive. 

The resolution, establishing the kindergarten, reads as follows: 

Resolved, that this Board establish a kindergarten department in the Model 
School of such Normal School as the Committee on Teachers shall elect ; 

That the Committee on Teachers is hereby authorized to employ a competent 
kindergartener to organize and take charge of said kindergarten department as 
soon as practicable ; 

That the Committee on Supplies is hereby authorized to purchase such fur- 
niture and supplies as may be necessary ; and that the Executive Committee is 
authorized to make any changes in the partitioning of rooms that may be neces- 
sary, provided that said changes shall not cost to exceed fifty dollars, bills for 
which shall be audited and paid by the Executive Committee in the usual manner. 
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— MILWAUKEE, too, has made a stride forward. The Board of 

{ Trustees has, at last, directed the establishment of a kindergarten in 
connection with the City Normal School. A “skilled and exper- 
ienced professional kindergartenet”’ is to be employed and to take 


cipal of the Normal School. An appropriation not exceeding 
$150.00 has been made for the purchase of apparatus and other 


the necessary room for the purpose, in a suitable place. 

About three years ago, the City Council requested the Board 
of Trustees, at our instance, to establish a kindergarten, offering to 
furnish the required room and other matters. At that time, the 
Board and the School Superintendent treated the request with indif- 
ference. We rejoice heartily at the change, and congratulate the 
city upon this sign of progress. 

We hope that wise counsels will prevail in the selection of this 
kindergartener and in the subsequent administration of the enter- 
prise, for the enemies of the measure will leave no stone unturned to 
throw reproach and suspicion upon it. 


nil 
o> 


— THE experience with public-school kindergartens prove¢ 
how very necessary it is to be watchful, since in most cases they have 
deteriorated from the beginning, “the first not being as good as the 
last.” Fortunately, the leading causes of these deteriorations lie 
clearly outside ‘of the kindergarteners and of those representatives 
of the new education who may have urged the introduction or even 
superintended the establishment of the kindergartens in question. 
For this reason, the cause of the new education has not, so far, sus- 
tained serious injury from these shortcomings. In one place, it 1s the 
law of the state that forbids the attendance of children under a cer- 
tain age; in another, the regulations of the building in which the kin- 
dergarten is established are in the way ; here the trustees do not con- 
trol the funds necessary to carry it on properly, there the principal 
of the school does not believe in this “‘new-fangled way of spoiling 
children’;’’ and, in all cases, the very spirit of the publics chools com- 
pels so much attention to the intellectual and industrial sides of the 
work, that its moral sides—which really constitute its distinctive fea- 
tures, and, alone, can render it a true and permanent blessing to the 
race—have to be sadly neglected. 

We do not see how this can be helped, for thé public schools, 
established for the necessities of the hour, must look and work for 
proximate results ; they have neither the time nor patience to work 
and wait for inner development ; their business is to labor for the 
individual, the generation,—at best, the nation,—but not for the eleva- 
tion of the race ; these higher aspects of education must be forever 
consigned to the family and to private and charitable enterprise. 
Far be it from us to mention these things as a reproach to our 
public-school system, which we look upon with all the respect and 
reverence, all the affection and gratitude due to this main stay of 
our national growth and independence. But it is necessary to bear 
these things clearly in mind, if we would, on the one hand, have the 
kindergarten do the greatest possible good to public education, and 
if we would, on the other hand, guard the kindergarten against 
serious injury from misconceptions concerning its relation to public 
schools. We must ever bear in mind, that the public school cannot 
afford to discover new principles, to invent new methods, or even 
to perfect old ones. All that it has time to do, is to adapt principles 
and methods to its allotted work, to make use of whatever serves its 
purposes best, disregarding and eschewing all that lies beyond its 
scope. 

Keeping this in mind, we need feel no discouragement, if the 
kindergarten of the public school fall short of the ideal; the public 
school simply does not feel the need, as yet, of all that the ideal im- 





need of these other things, too; so that our duty in the matter is 
plain :—to keep the ideal fresh, progressive, growing, in private and 
charitable enterprise, that we may be able to giveto the great public 
school system, what it will call for sooner or later. 

And this is where watchfulness is most needed. So many seem 
to think that the public schools will benefit the cause of the new edu- 
cation by adopting its principles and methods, wholly or in part ; that 
the kindergarten is safe as soon as it has entered the public schools. 
They forget that the new education is for the public school, and not 
the public school for the new education; that the kindergarten is 
to be introduced not for its own sake, but for the benefit of the pub- 





charge of the work, underthe direction of Miss S. A. Stewart, Prin- 





lic school. It matters not how little or how much the kindergarten 
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is benefitted, but it matters a great deal that the public school should 
be benefitted. We are too apt to forget this, and to drop reforms as 
soon as the public school has adopted them, failing to remember 
that the public school, alone, is unable to carry such reforms to their 
ends. Our watchfulness, then, should be to keep the private and 
the charity kindergarten pure, and on the highest and broadest level 
of humanity, for the sake of the great public school, which—with its 
cumbersome machinery—can climb this elevation but slowly. 


Gente 


Provisional Platform of the Western Kindergarten 
Association. 


























Deeply conscious of the importance of the early training of 
children, we ask 

1. That all concerned in the work of education—parents, kin- 
dergarteners, and teachers—should be amply prepared for their duties; 

2. That they should be fitted to do their work on the basis of 
an ample acquaintance with the facts and laws of physiological and 
psychological growth. 

In addition, we hold 

3. That these facts and laws point clearly to the greater im- 
portance of habit over mere knowledge, and, consequently of train- 
ing over mere instruction and percept. 

4. That these facts and laws militate against all kinds of rou- 
tine and pedantry in educational work, as pernicious practices. 

We, therefore, consider it our duty, each one of us in his or 
her circle, 

5. To seek ever more light for ourselves on these matters by an 
earnest, loving observation of children. 

6. To aid in diffusing the light we may possess by personal 
agitation among teachers, by efforts to establish mothers’ classes 
and kindergartens of all descriptions, and by assisting the public- 
school authorities in their attempts to introduce kindergarten prin- 
ciples into the work of the school, and to make the public kinder- 
garten a feature of the system of common schools. 

7. We invite all kindergarteners, as well as all earnest friends 
of their principles and aims to join us as members of our association. 

8. All who wish to be members are requested to send their 
address to the provisional manager of the affairs of the association, 
W. N. Hailmann, 251 East Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Correspondence from Germany. 











Dear Mr. Hailmann:—I did not write to you of the kinder- 
gartens in Munich, because I did not get strong enough to visit them 
so as to feel justified in saying anything worth sending to you; it is 
pleasant, however, to remember that the two I did see—one a 
“Volks-’kindergarten, and the other the one in connection with the 
“Seminar” for training—impressed me as excellent. Miss Bo- 
denmueller—the directress of the kindergarten connected with the 
“Seminax”—is one of the best kindergarteners I have seen. She is 
quiet, simple, and strong; is in full sympathy with the children, 
controlling because she is one with them and feels their needs ; 
though it seemed to me this was because she is a natural kinder- 
gartener, more than because she understood why she did so. Mr. 
llling, the director, seemed to be very earnest and faithful in the 
training-class and with the children. The “Volks-”kindergarten— 
which he also directs—in the outskirts of the city, I visited with him 
and found twenty or thirty children of the poorest class, frolicking 
under the trees, where were arranged seats and tables, ‘and I hoped 
Iwas to see the plays and occupations out there, but they all went 
IN as we came up, and the exercises began in the large, clean, airy 
toom, hung with many pictures of animals, birds etc., and here, as 
Well as in the “Seminar,” were pictures of the Crucifixion, and 
Virgin and Child. 

_ Three months at “Wildbad,” just outside the walls of the pre- 
Clous old city of Rothenburg—packed full of the flavor of 
the medieval time—gave me strength and a world of pleasant 
Memories. The absence ef sunshine and the severe cold of a 
























keeps me in-doors entirely. 
whole, better than I expected. 
cient organization, and the seven kindergartens controlled by the 
Union seem to me to be doing a great work, if those I have seen 


I find the kindergartens here, on the 
There appeared to be a very effi- 


are specimens of the rest — for I have not seen all yet. The train- 
ing course has thus far occupied two years, and a great deal is put 
into it. Those who take the course are mostly uneducated girls so 
that much preliminary work must be gone over, which the require- 
ments for entering a training-class at home, allow us to leave entirely 
out. Thena great deal of fancy work is required, besides doing 
much more with the occupations than we do. The schools of work 
done by the young ladies, are wonderful. A great deal of this, with 
spatter, straw, bead and pressed flower work, is put into such shape 
as will sell. A bazar is held every year to raise money to help carry 
on the kindergartens. It is under consideration now to make the 
course eighteen months, instead of two years, because there is a 
greater demand for kindergarteners, assistants and nurses than the 
union can supply, as many who would gladly take the course, are 
kept from it, because they cannot afford to give.the two years. All 
the kindergartens of the union I have seen, are large and orderly ; 
the rooms are clean and supplied with everything necessary except 
size. Large rooms it is difficult and expensive to obtain. in some 
of the best kindergartens I have seen here, the seats and tables al- 
most entirely fill the room, and have to be taken out into the corri- 
dor and the same room used for plays. The plays in Munich and 
here are much more heartily engaged in by the children, than they 
are at home; indeed, the plays, without exceptions, so far as I have 
seen, are the prominent part of the kindergarten. The little feet 
and hands are full of the rhythm in the music, and there seems no 
lack of interest in what the games represent. The games and move- 
ment plays are so emphasized in the training, that the kindergarten- 
ers have them at their command. The German children are born 
and brought up in an atmosphere of music, and rhythm seems as 
natural as their breath. ‘This is one reason, perhaps, that the plays 
are, as a rule, more successful than with us. Then, I cannot help 
thinking, that the children here follow any lead more readily than 
American children do: they certainly seem to have fewer individual 
plans and less inclination to try new ways of doing things. I can- 
not venture upon opinions with the slight experiences I have had, 
but whatever the cause is, obedience, and following unquestioningly 
whatever is before them to do, seem to me to distinguish the kinder- 
gartens I have seen here from those at home. Still I believe it would 
be an improvement in our kindergartens, if we gave still greater 
prominence to the games and movement plays. ‘The kindergarten 
occupations have an undue prominence here, I think, and the gifts 
are made too little of. You know there is a strong tencency to this 
in our kindergartens. There is one excuse for this here. The gov- 
ernment obliges every child to enter school at six (I think) years of 
age, so that the kindergarten can keep them only up to that age. 
and of course only the earlier gifts could be reached in that time, 
The planes are not used at all in the kindergartens for this 
reason, though the training includes them. The Baroness Ma- 
renholtz-Bulow has made, as is well known, and is still making un- 
ceasing efforts, to induce the government to recognize the kinder- 
garien as a part of the school system, so that the children can be 
kept longer in it, and also, that the kindergartens will be supported 
and protected by government instead of private donation and effort. 
She thinks the prospect for this result looks promising, as the kinder- 
garten has gained in favor, and its result upon the children recog- 
nized—especially in the army. It is testsfied, that lads who have 
had the kindergarten-training, drill in six weeks as wellas those who 
have not had this training do in six months, This seems a great 
difference, but since sezing the drill the young ladies have to go 
through in preparation, and the precision with which the children 
engage in the movements, I can readily believe it is true. In Brus- 
sels, too, where the Baroness has inaugurated the kindergarten, she 
says the children almost furnish the patterns for the lace-makers, by 
the various occupations—especially the cutting. The Baroness is a 
woman of great skill and power, as well as culture, and her time and 
influence, as well as money, are given to the cause of Froebel. I 
greatly admire her. 





en winter tax the former severely, and the very cold weather, 
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The same faults that are the great hinderance to the cause at 
home, are the first to notice here; and yet, from the very nature of 
things, are inseparable from it; and all grow out of the inability of 
the adult, to see, feel, and think on a level with the chiid, and so in- 
justice is constantly done. An active little fellow, waiting for his 
turn to be helped, gets up a little business on his own account, just 
for experiment,—and innocently enough. The kindergartener says 
that is very naughty, and calls the attention of the class to the 
“naughty little boy,” crystallizing into existence that which was a 
ripple and would have been absorbed and forgotten in earnest work 
the next moment,—possibly to good account, if she had been wise. 

A little girl has come from home tired and half sick, but with 
childish eagerness engages in the plays; the weariness prevails after 
a few minutes, and at the first pause in the game, she leans against 
whatever comes in her way: the kindergartener good, true, and 
faithful, but not skilled in child-nature, tells her to stand errect, or 
worse yet, puts her away from the ring for inattention, She is not 
wise enough to judge between indifference and illness. If she felt 
the little hand, and knew how moist and warm it ought to be, or 
could see the heaviness in the eye, she would lead the littie child 
tenderly to her seat or take her in her arms—securing, first of all, 
the play for the children not the children for the play. A little boy 
is restless and mischievous—troubling his little neighbor, so is led 
from his seat and placed by himself in the corner opposite the win- 
dows, which are both on one side of the room. The room 1s small, 
and several of the training-class and the kindergarteners are passing 
and repassing directly between him and the light. The day is 
a cloudy one, and it weuld be difficult to see with no obstruction 
between him and the windows. He struggles to get the needle in 
at the right place—rubs his tired eyes now and then, but at last puts 
the needle through the card which is a thin one, and the holes small. 
All cards here are pricked by the kindergarteners. He is but two 
stitches from finishing his card and so, as it is getting late and the 
work is being taken, he somewhat anxiously tries to undo his mis- 
take and breaks his worsted. This is a sore disappointment, for it 
was only long enough to finish his card, and now neither piece is 
long enough to serve him. He had worked bravely and patiently, 
but was helpless now. Just then the kindergartener came for his 
card, and, ignorant of all his efforts and disappointment,—the tired 
eyes and patience under difficulties,—-blames him for this too, as if, 
having troubled his little friend, he must have done wrong ever 
since. ‘These misjudgments must occur with the most loving kin- 
dergarteners, and even mothers—since we are human; but they 
would not occur so often, if children were studied more, by both 
mothers and kindergarteners. I ought, perhaps, to say that I have 
seen as yet only those kindergartens which the Baroness recom- 
mended, I judge there is plenty of poor, and very poor work 
done here as at home. A.R. A. 

Dresden, Saxony, Jan. 3oth, 1880. 
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Overworked Children. 


BY EDWIN FAXON. 





It is a serious question, and one not sufficiently considered by 
parents and educators, at what age children should commence at- 
tending school. If their natural instincts can be taken as a guide 
the whole period of childhood should be devoted to out-door play 
and work, and to such education as results from direct contact with 
nature. Their faculties are peculiarly acute in all those directions 
that gratify the senses of sight and touch. They are instinctively 
impelled to see ane handle everything within their reach. They 
demand information, and ply all older persons, and each other as 
well, with innumerable questions. ‘What for?” “Why ?” “Where?” 
They are eager to know the why and wherefore far beyond the 
power of adults to inform them, and in proportion as their ques- 
tions are answered and their passion for handling everything within 
their reach is gratified, they are educated. This is the kind of edu- 
cation they constantly demand, and ‘vhile their untrained impulse 
needs restraining and directing, it must be evident to every philo- 


course of physical and mental training for them. At what age 
should they be shut up in school for hours at a time for the pur- 
pose of learning from books? I believe that age will yet be set at 
not less than ro years, and that then the hours of indoor study will 
be limited to two or three, until after the age of puberty. Put a 
yearling colt to the plow and a boy of eight years to regular school 
work, and you will see like results. The faculties employed, in one 
case physical and in the other mental, will be alike blunted and 
dwarfed. Ihave been greatly influenced toward this view from 
having observed, in a number of cases, the peculiar zest with which 
I have seen boys enter upon school work at the age of 10 or 12, 
who had previously only learned to read and write at home. They 
soon outstrip those who commenced going to school at five, and 
whose physical natures and passion for out-door study had been 
suppressed during all the years of infancy. There is a constantly 
growing feeling against the practice of setting young children diffi- 
cult school-room tasks while neglecting the out-door education for 
which they so ardently thirst. 

We look to Germany often as to the land of true education ; 
yet German writers are as earnestly discussing this question and as 
severely criticising their own methods of instruction as we criticise 
ours, Dr. Edward Reich is one of the ablest writers of Germany 
upon health, from the standpoint of the regular profession. In his 
recent work “The Causes of Disease,” he touches upon this matter 
of juvenile overwork and false mental training, and finds as much in 
the German educational system to criticise as we do in our own. 
He says: 

“One of the most prolific causes of disease among children is 
over-exertion, especially in connection with education, Oscar Herz- 
felder has well said concerning it: ‘By premature and one-sided 
occupation and exertion of the minds of children the harmony of 
their mental constitution and of their development is seriously dis- 
turbed. Some of their faculties are developed at the expense of 
others ; they are provided with much that their age does not require, 
and restrained from much that their nature demands. Desires and 
passions are awakened wholly inappropriate to their age, such as 
vanity, scepticism, and egotism. ‘The pleasure there is in labor and 
in mental exertion is blunted by being forced before the proper 
strength for it has been developed, and the natural talent is sup- 
pressed by a system of training that reduces all to a common level, 
while, at the same time, overtaxing all.’ 

“Thus do children become confused, uncertain, and unhappy at 
an age when they should only be simple, happy, and natural. Hence 
the many precocious children, maidens prematurely developed, un- 
youthful lads and ready scholars! But parents and educators ap- 
pear to forget that the complete man and not the intellect alone 
should be the subject of training. Even if knowledge and capacity 
of study are the chief things in education, they are not everything, 
and their acquisition should nut occupy the whole time and strength 
of youth. The excessive importance attached to them is the cause 
of the lack of strength and dexterity of body on the part of the 
learned, on the part of teachers and scholars, and of the lack of 
that mental capacity and power of adaptation to circumstances and 
emergencies through which so much is accomplished in the world, 
and, finally, it is the cause of that lack of character as compared 
with education so apparent in many of the professedly educated.” 

These are true words which cannot be too seriously taken to 
heart, for it is most true that over-exertion of the mind in youth 
often results in weakness and many disturbances of the organization 
in after years, and is the cause of many political and moral diseases. 

Not only do parents and teachers by excessive mental tasks 
establish tendencies to disease in the young mind, and convert a 
naturally vigorous person into a feeble and delicate one, but they 
pursue in after years a course that continues to foster and exaggerate 
every evil the seeds of which were thus early sown. Secret vice 
and that loss of character and moral strength which are observed 
with such painful frequency in society, are certainly due to these 
causes. How many naturally sound organizations now lost to so- 
ciety and borne as victims of consumption to early graves, would 
have been saved, had parents and educators understood how by suit- 
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sensible mental exertion to carry them past the critical period of life | 


in safety. 

Premature mental development not only exerts the most injuri- 
ous influence upon the brain as the central organ of the nervous 
system, but causes often numerous, and sometimes most perilous 
disturbances of the nutritive system, which in turn cause disease 
and shorten life. When deficient nutrition is combined with both 
great and premature mental exertion the consequence is seen in 
forms of disease that are visited alike upon the immediate victim 
and upon his descendants—upon the latter, indeed, in an exaggerated 
form. 

The opinion of both educators and the medical profession 
throughout the world is tending toward the shortening of the hours 
of school-room study and an increase of the hours of out-door re- 
creation and work, This tendency is in the right direction, and its 
fruits will be seen in the future improvement of the race, as well in- 
tellectually as physically.— Herald of Health. 





Walter Smith’s Drawing in Public Schools. 


The following epitomizes the principles recognized and ends 
sought by this plan: 

1. All children who can be taught to read, write, and cipher 
can be taught to draw. 

2. Drawing, by the law of Massachusetts, is required to be 
taught to every child as an element of general education, like read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

3. As an elementary subject, it should be taught by the regular 
teachers, and not by special instructors. 


4. The true function of drawing, in general education, is to 
develop accuracy and to exercise the imagination, thereby tending 
to produce a love of order, and to nourish originality. 


5. Educationally, drawing should be regarded as a means for 
the study of other subjects, such as geography, history, mechanics, 
design. In general education, it is to be considered as an implement, 
not as an ornament. 

6. The practice of drawing is necessary to the possession of 
taste and skill in industry, and is therefore the common element of 
education for enjoyment of the beautiful, and for a profitable, prac- 
tical life. 

7. In the primary, grammar, and high schools, drawihg is 
elementary and general; in the normal and evening schools, ad- 
vanced and special ; for teaching purposes in the first, and for skilled 
industry in the second. 

8. Good industrial art includes the scientific as well as the 
artistic element ; science securing the necessity of true and perma- 
nent workmanship, art contributing the quality of attractiveness and 
beauty. The study of practical art by drawing should therefore 
comprehend the exactness of science by the use of instruments, as 
in geometrical drawing and designing ; and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge of the beautiful, and manual skill in expression, by free-hand 
drawing of historical master-pieces of art and choice natural forms. 


g. From this study so undertaken, we may expect a more sys- 
tematic knowledge of the physical world, in history, and at the pres- 
ent time ; for through the sensitiveness to appreciation by the eye, 
and power of expression by the hand, of its phenomena, may come 
a knowledge of Nature’s laws, a love of the fit and the beautiful, and 
that ability to combine these in our own works, which alone pro- 
duces the highest form of art,—originality. 

10. Drawing may now take its legal place in the public schools 
as an element of, and, not as before, a specialty in, education ; at as 
little cost as any other equally useful branch of instruction, with the 
prospect that at a future time as many persons will be able to draw 
as well as can read or write well, and as a large a proportion be able 
to design well as to produce a good English composition. 


_— Tue object of education is not external show and splendor, 
but inward development.— Seneca. 








Education of the Hand.* 


BY DR. E. SEGUIN. 


The hand—of which so much is expected as the executive: 
officer of the will and of the mind, by force or delicacy—receives: 
only the chance trainirg of automatism. 

It is unfortunately the fact that it has for years and ages 
struggled against matter to make it express or accomplish ideas, re- 
ceiving all the while the least possible help from the mind. But the 
great progress of hand-work at the Welt-Ausstellung, at the 
exhibition of Philadelphia 1876 and Paris 1878, over the preceding. 
exhibits at Paris and London, and the drawing of the French, 
German, Italian, and Swiss schools, show that the hand is more and 
more educated intellectually, if not yet physiologically. ‘Ihe 
object-lessons have largely influenced the advent of the realistic 
taste now prevalent in art and industry; but when the physiologic] 
education—of which these lessons are only an inverted and partial 
application—shall prevail in the schools—then the hand will rule, 
and the question will arise, the hand of which nation will be queen ? 
Why should ittot be that of America ? 

There is something in chiromancy. As the aspect of the 
head bespeaks mental power, so the hand indicates its creative 
capacity. Like the head, the hand is amenable to greater perfection 
of shape ; hence to untold dexterities. If we judge of the American 
hand by the promise of its forms,—long without puny tapering, its 
palm large enough for a strong clasp, its phalanges well defined, 
without articular nodosities, the nails well made, supporting a pulp 
equally sensitive, firm, and elastic,—such a hand, well trained, must 
become a match for the most skillful. Here, coarse hands are 
of foreign origin, made clumsy by hereditary overwork, and can, by 
culture, be brought to an average of dignity and usefulness, ai the 
latest in the second generation. But the correction, by education, 
of the anomalies of form, of contractility and of tactility—of the 
hand, forms a special department of education. 

In its general application, the education of the hand aims at 
exercising the muscular and nervous apparatus separately and con- 
jointly ; making the hand obey an outside will or example, or the 
internal will or thought; executing either of these dictates in the 
shortest time, in rational order, with the greatest correctness, force, 
delicacy, and, finally, art; habituating the hand to convert all labors 
of repetition from intellectual to automatic, without losing the ap- 
pearance of the former; working alternately under the dictates 
of the will and under the impulses of automatism, without ever 
mixing the former, in which the hand is obedient to the brain, with 
the latter, whose repetitive impulse is from a near ganglion when the 
mind takes rest. These exercises must be made singly, in small 
groups, by large assemblages, on command, on imitation of a person 
or ot objects. Education trains the sight as well as the hand to 
wonderful quickness and precision, and prepares these organs for 
higher labors. 

Both hands must be equally trained, the right and the left 
separately, alternately, and together, and must be made to execute 
movements of totality, or of their small phalanges singly or together, 
by the most rapid and correct simultaneity of the will, the eye, 
and the hand. 

Moreover, when some inequality is discovered, not only in the 
ability of the two hands, but in the growth and action of both sides 
at large, two orders of correctives must be ready in the school for 
application, one to the child directly and personally, the other re- 
sulting from some pre-arrangements in the school. By the first, as 
soon as a difference of size or symmetry is manifested, the dexter 
habits of the pupil must be altered into sévisfer. Eating, cutting, 
brushing, and the menial services which the hand periorms as a 
domestic of the body, must be intrusted to the left, even drawing, 
writing, and a few automatic games and exercises, like spading, 
sawing, at the same time that the lacing, buckling, buttoning of the 
garments must be altered to be worked by that hand. By the 
second and more general device, it would be well to have the school- 





* From Dr. E. Seguin’s Report on Education. 
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arrangements, as the doors and windows, altered and disposed to 
be moved by left-handling, so that not only the children deformed 
by prior right-handling would impreve, but so that new cases of this 
deformity would become as rare as they now are frequent. So this 
physiological training of the hand and of the left side is urged on the 
grounds of necessity in favor not of a few children, but of all, on 
the plea of the dualistic structure of the human body, as developed 
in Part Ff. 

In educating the hand as the executive officer of the will,. one 
soon finds that it is also the surest carrier of the impressions pro- 
duced by contact; that is, of the general sense of touch, and 
of the special sense of tact—carriers of so many comforts and so 
much happiness. These, like the other senses, are susceptible 
of education, and were educated by the ancients, as it appears from 
the expressions, “‘sactus cruditus,” “eruditus oculus,” “eruditum 
palatum.” 





4 


In art we cannot begin too soon. We have surrounded 
the cradle (Part 1) with objects interesting by their colors, move- 
ments, etc. We have sent the child out, as soon ashe could walk, 
with the stimulus of something to look at, even held him up to his 
point of vision and perspective ; educated his index, with ours, to 
indicate to the eye what is to be looked at ; now we gather his forces 
of perception on what circumscribes and defines everything: the line. 

The line, proof of the identity, expression of the vitality 
of ideas, language given to brute matter (so called) to make it in- 
telligible, even eloquent.—He who learns to read the “lines,” reads 
a “book” larger than all our libraries; whose unknown volumes, 
which can be likened to those of the Sibyl’s, differ from them in 
this, that they have not been burnt, but remain as yet unopened. 
Therefore, to make a child follow lines, to intercept with a glance 
their junction, to form a plan or a solid; to reproduce these phys- 
iognomic traits of “objects” with the righteous concourse of an un- 
prejudiced eye and of a confident hand, is the means of opening to 
the awakening senses and mind the proscenium of nature. 

Therefore, let the child find and reproduce the lines and con- 
nections whence result “plans, figures, and contours,” long before 
“writing and reading.” Let him comprehend simultaneously these 
three languages of objects in their triple form of substances, of plan, 
of line.. Let him begin, say: by a building of bricks or wooden 
blocks, a plan of it in paper or paste-board, and its line-reproduction 
on the blackboard ; then, inversely, the line-figure ona pian, then 
cut in paper, then modeled in clay, or wax, or other material. Thus 
you exercise at once the hand to reproduce the same thing in its 
different forms, the eye to extract, and the mind to abstract the 
ideal of these forms from their diverse material envelopes. Your 
child has learned, not only to draw and model after the method ex- 
posed above, but to extract ideal forms from matter, to idealize his 
sensory perceptions, and to store them for future use. 

The kindergarteners understand the role of drawing in edu- 
cation, and cannot be too much prized for having gathered-in the 
now scattered work-and-play occupations which once kept together, 
around the hearth, children with their parents in the spare hours 
of evening, etc. But these zealous teachers of the infant must be 
warned of the one-sidedness of their efforis. In line-drawing, sew- 
ing, cutting, building, etc., they make their pupils’ work and play al- 
ways on the bi-lateral plan, which excludes the “cmprévu’’ from the 
imagination, in favor of the foreseen, and induces an unavoidable 
symmetry. This training is good as far as it goes, but it stops where 
automatism ceases; whereas each of the symmetrical exercises must, 
in my opinion, be followed or preceded by an asymmetric one, in 
order to represent, side by side, the two forms of drawing found in 
nature. So we do for idiotic children.—Froebel himself, not a Josse 
but a progressive mind, would have found no fault in this correction, 
rather—completion of his views. 

To conclude, I ask: What is the place of drawing in 
education....? Asit leads to the higher and lesser arts, helps the 
jeweler, laborer, artisan, the inventor to create, and the woman to 
subdue; and gives a feeling of satisfaction when present, and one 


and particularly in the first steps of the grades of education. In 
the high-schools as a branch of the fine arts, of mathematics, phys. 
ics, etc.; in the secondary schools, as an-accomplishment. event. 
ually useful, and in the primary as a necessity. For the masses will 
not go farther, and the poorer the man, the better educated his 
hand must be. 

So drawing at all the degrees of education; for rich or poor, 
infant or adolescent,—‘“drawing taught like writing,” as said De La- 
borde after seeing the London Exhibition of 1851. 

The difference between teaching drawing to future artists 
and to artisans (which latter expression involves all who “use” their 
hands), cannot be too strongly marked. Several schools suffer from 
this confusion, the Austrian and the Italian, the French, too, not- 
withstanding the protests and practical efforts of Ottin, of Paris, 
Even in Kensington the distinction does not seem well drawn, at 
least in the programme. In practice, this school has certainly given 
an impulse to the “Industrial arts,” though its London exhibitions 
are mainly of the “beaux arts.” But I have seen more “useful art” 
at the branch school of Manchester, not to speak of the other pro- 
vincial branches I know only by reports. , 

In these schools, as well as in Buda-Pesth, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Turin, the teaching is divided in two parts: the general, which is 
obligatory, and the technical, of which each pupil chooses one. 

As for what they call “methods,” that is a big name for a small 
thing, at least not bigger than the man who affixes his name to it. 
Let us call it “individual manner,” except that of Pestalozzi at 
Yverdun, the cradle of the “new education.” 

From the standpoint of the principles, there is only one true 
drawing, that is from nature, instead of from others’ drawings ; and 
two methods: (a) one which leaves the field—or plan to draw 
upon—a blank upon which the imagination images, and the hand 
traces the image. (b) The second method covers the plan with 
lines or points of reference which serve as guides to the eye and hand. 
Froebel adopted this latter course, likely the easier for infants, whose 
hand, alert at automatism, is irresolute under the dictates of a yet 
confused imagination. 

With due homage to Ramsauer, Boniface, Daix, Dupuis, Walter 
Smith of Boston, Marcus Wilson of New York, Hendricks of Brus- 
sels, and others, for their excellent work in special. and in public 
schools, we favor the former plan. Reduce the drawing in the 
primary school to its physiological element, the training of the eye 
and of the hand. To understand this, it is necessary to remember 
that the hand has learned the forms by the touch, which takes 
cognizance of the reality ; and that the eye has learned the same 
from perspective, which is the mode of receiving impressions on the 
retina. 

Though, on the main, these two modes of perception (and 
of execution) are confirmatory one of the other, they give some- 
times different, even contradictory, results, according to the 
prevalence of the hand on the eye, or of the eye on the hand, as 
seen in the Chinese art compared to the European. A practical 
illustration of this in the school would be of a ladder: if drawn 
twenty times as Z¢ zs (felt by the hand) it will present twenty times 
the same ladder ; but drawn as zt /ooks in twenty different perspec- 
tives, it will present twenty different images. 

How important for working people that the hand does not 
betray the eye, nor the eye mislead the hand; therefore, let the two 
forms of drawing, the real and the ideal, be taught separately and 
conjointly.. The former comprises the lines and their dimensions 
(metric), their directions (geometric), and proportions (metric), and 
their angles of intersection or origin. The second comprises the 
linear perspective, the conventional drawing, and the projections : 
for which part M. F. Aborn, of Cleveland, received, at the exhibition 
cf Paris, just commendation. 





— Hatitmann’s Four Lectures on Early Child-Culture 
are now ready, in a neat pamphlet of 72 pages. The price 
of the work bound in paper is 25 cents; bound in cloth, 





of uneasiness when we miss it; likewise its place is at all the degrees, 


40 cents. 
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